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NOTE. 



A FEW changes have been made in preparing the following oration for the 
press, and some passages have been included which were omitted in the delivery. 
I should, perhaps, explain the allusion in the first sentence by stating that, until 
within a few weeks before Commencement, the Alumni had expected to be 
addressed by my friend and class-mate, the Hon. John F. Follett, of Cincinnati. 
I desire to acknowledge my obligations to various friends for putting within my 
reach books and papers of great value to me in investigating the aims and charac- 
ter of the Labor Movement. I am particularly indebted to the Librarians of Yale 
College, and to the conductors of the New Haven " Saturday Evening Union." 



AN ORATION. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Alumni : 

I have to say, first of all, that I fully appreciate the 
disappointment which you feel this evening. You will 
pardon me for not telling you that I sympathize with it. 
How can I, when it is the price which you pay for a 
gratification which must be chiefly mine? And the 
gratification is so rare that I must take a moment to tell 
you how much I prize it. I value exceedingly the 
advantages which I derive from living almost within the 
shadow of a great University, and the benefits which 
are freely enjoyed there by all the brotherhood of schol- 
ars. It is no small pleasure to witness such a yearly 
gathering of the household as is possible within the 
doors of a Mother who numbers her living sons by thou- 
sands, such a gathering, at once jubilant and august, as 
is possible where the lad who still carries the heart of a 
school-boy stands face to face with the venerable man 
who was already an older graduate than any one of us 
when this College was founded. But that pleasure was 
doubled for me last year, when five alumni of Marietta 
met under the elms of Yale. And now you have 
secured to me the enjoyment of a far higher pleasure, 
through the kindling of that filial enthusiasm which I 
can feel only here. And yet perhaps I should not say 
just this, for how many times have I been proud of my 
Mother, as when, so often, I have seen the well-known 



name of the President whom she gave to Wabash, or 
have heard of him whom you miss to-night presiding 
amongst the legislators of this great commonwealth, or 
have seen another member of our society, conquering 
strong local pride and prejudice, and winning laurels as 
a scholar and thinker within sight of the spires of Har- 
vard, or have recognized first the voice and then the 
face of a former Professor of this College, commanding 
respectful attention in an assemblage graced by the 
ripest learning of America. I speak of these things 
chiefly to please ' myself, but I trust that you will set 
some value on a witness for Alma Mater which shows 
that she can reach her children with impulses to honor- 
able pride on a spot where most men glory in an older 
and more conspicuous name, which shows that a son of 
Marietta has no more occasion to blush for his parent- 
age in the Alumni Hall of Yale, than a son of little Con- 
necticut feels himself to have in this Plymouth of the 
mighty West. 

I propose to speak of certain responsibilities which 
seem just now to press upon those who hold citizenship 
by such birth-right claims in the Republic of Letters. 
My subject is The Relations of the Scholar to Labor 
AND Capital. The relations of Labor and Capital to 
each other present problems of which it would be pre- 
sumption in me to offer a solution. Indeed I think that 
the questions at issue must be settled, if at all, by the 
efforts of the laborers and capitalists themselves. But 
we are all deeply interested in their coming to a friendly 
settlement, and there are ways in which we can all help 
them toward it, while some peculiar qualifications for 
doing the work of peace-makers are possessed by the 
scholar-class. 



This class I do not of course limit, now, to men of 
distinguished learning, nor even to college-graduates, 
though the latter are the natural representatives of the 
class. I would use the word '' scholar " as descriptive of 
all who have been called to occupy themselves largely 
with the records of Thought^ either in preparing for or in 
pursuing their various tasks in life. This definition, 
(whether strictly accurate or not, matters little,) will 
embrace, along with members of what have heretofore 
been termed distinctively the learned professions, and 
along with properly trained teachers, all students of 
science and history. It embraces, moreover, all true 
' students of art, for the best art is a record of thought, 
and often interprets the reflections, as well as the 
emotions and aspirations, of the human soul more 
adequately than words, spoken or written, can ever 
do. It includes authors, so far as they have taken 
pains to fit themselves for authorship, and it especially 
includes the best workers in a profession which is 
engaging more and more of the best work now done 
by men of thought and culture for our higher civil- 
ization, the profession of journalism. Officers of the 
army and navy fall naturally into the same category, 
which might perhaps be shown to be still more compre- 
hensive. It will comprehend one of these days, let us 
hope, many members of the civil service. 

It is no doubt true that the work of reconciliation, 
called for by the great social struggle of our time, 
demands for its full accomplishment other agencies and 
influences than can be furnished by a mere scholastic 
training. And it may be that peace cannot come till a 
fiercer battle has been fought than the world has yet wit- 
nessed, tiU the very foundations of our social structure 
have been shaken or uptorn. If any fact lies on the 
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surface of history it is this, that progress has had its 
periods of awful convulsion, that its path is strewn with 
the ruins of one form of civilization after another. 
And no prophet has told us that the nineteenth century 
of Christendom, or the first century of American free- 
dom, will prove to be the calm opening of the Golden 
Age. If, moreover, in our lack of seers we turn to 
sages, we sometimes get startling answers. Forty years 
ago Dr. Arnold of Rugby, who was certainly no fanatic, 
wrote thus : '' All in the moral and physical world 
appears so exactly to announce the coming of the great 
day of the Lord, i. e., a period of fearful visitation to 
terminate the existing state of things, * * that no 
entireness of private happiness can possibly close my 
mind against the sense of it."* Within four months a 
feeling somewhat similar has been expressed by a writer 
in the Contemporary Review. But whatever is before 
us, we are clearly bound to undertake manfully the duty 
of the hour, and to labor for humanity, as if its deliver- 
ance rested on our achievement. Most of you have 
probably read of the '' dark day " by which, nearly a 
hundred years ago, the deliberations of the Connecticut 
Legislature were interrupted, and which was supposed 
by many of the members of that body to indicate the 
near approach of the Last Judgment. Under this con- 
viction, a motion was made to adjourn. The represent- 
ative of the town of Stamford, a town which had sent 
to the capital, as Whittier says, 

" wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport," 

successfully opposed the motion, on the ground that if 
the Lord were coming, which he seems to have thought 
quite possible, he preferred to be found doing his duty. 
He moved, therefore, that candles be brought in, and 



* Life and Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 812. Fourth English edition. 



the House proceeded, though with some agitation, to 
discuss the great Connecticut question of the shad-fish- 
ery. The sky is manifestly darkening now ; a terrible 
catastrophe may be impending, but we are not on that 
account to put away the work which is offered us. If 
the daylight fail us, we must light our candles, and go 
on with the tasks in hand, sure that the sun will shine, 
if not to-day, at least on the bright to-morrow, and not 
forgetful of certain words uttered long ago, words of 
which the language of the old legislator are curiously 
suggestive, respecting the watchful servants who are 
found even at midnight with their lamps trimmed and 
burning. 

The special relations between us, as scholars, on the 
one hand, and the representatives of Labor and Capital 
respectively, on the other hand, are moral ones ; they 
are relations of sympathy. We have, or ought to have, 
a fellow-feeling with each party at the point where each 
is entitled to feel most strongly. We are therefore in a 
position to understand the wants and the claims of each, 
to interpret the utterances of each to the other, to plead 
with each for the other. 

Let us first ascertain how we stand related in this way 
to the working-man. His grievance may be stated 
thus : While there is enough for every body, he can 
not get enough because the capitalist gets too much. 
Labor and Capital are the two factors of production ; 
the results of production fill all civilized lands to over- 
flowing, but the overflow pours into huge reservoirs 
which Capital is perpetually enlarging, and Labor, stand- 
ing at the fountain, can not fill its earthen pitcher. 
Nor is this an imaginary grievance. We all know that 
enormous accumulations of wealth are multiplying by 
the side of increasing impoverishment. However 



rapidly production may go forward, if avarice is to be 
a chief consumer, rightful human desires must fail to 
be supplied. The principle of distribution will be that 
which regulates the deposit of a heavy snow-fall in a 
hard gale; the faster the snow comes the larger the 
drifts will be, but the bare spots will not be covered. 

In this country the evil is undoubtedly far less seri- 
ous than in Europe. There is a very large number of 
American working-men who are as well oflF as anybody 
would be, if there were to be a re-distribution of wealth 
on the principles of Socialism.* Through their posses- 
sion of the ballot they have, moreover, if they choose 
to exercise it, a political influence which their European 
allies well may envy, and which has already secured 
important legislation in behalf of what they think their 
interests. Nor are they excluded from the work of 
legislation. Had George Odger, the shoemaker, whose 
failure to get into the House of Commons constitutes a 
fresh grievance to him and his associates, lived in the 
American instead of the English Middlesex, he might 
have aspired to a seat in the Upper House of the 
National Legislature, he might be at this moment 
aspiring to a place as honorable in the eyes of most of 
us as the Lord Chancellor's woolsack, the chair of 
the President of the Senate and the Vice-President of 
the United States. But, after all, the elevation ..of one 
or of many individual working-men does not necessarily 
involve the elevation of the class, and a laborer who, 
like Mr. Odger, cherishes something besides personal 
aspirations, who embodies the aspirations of all Labor, 
would perhaps find Congress almost as inaccessible as 

* Since the above was written and delivered, I have been informed that a 
certain class of laborers, in an unusual condition of the market, and by the help 
of labor organizations, have it in their power to earn /rom ten to twelve doUars a 
day^ at piece-work. This case is confessedly exceptional, but it seems fair to 
refer to it as a partial offset to what follows. 



Parliament. And there can be no question that in spite 
of these favorable conditions, and others which might 
be mentioned, the general tendency in this country, as 
in other countries, is to the degradation of Labor. The 
Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Labor Bu- 
reau, issued in 1871, informs us that thousands of men in 
that State, with families, earn two dollars a day or less. 
In one town, where some of the operatives receive a 
doUar and seventy-five cents a day, the monthly bills of 
a working-man's family, for provisions, fuel and rent, 
amount on an average to forty-seven dollars a month. 
This is not an extravagant sum, but it is just a dollar 
and a half more than such operatives earn in twenty- 
six working days. The man who is paid two dollars 
may have five dollars left at the end of the month, but 
it is clear that he can not afford to be sick, while it is 
not perfectly clear that he can afford to wear clothes.* 
The Third Annual Report, presented March 1, 1872, 
repeats the same assertion in a different form. '' The 
average earnings of a majority of the skilled laborers 
in Massachusetts do not reach the average cost of the 
necessities oi life."f 

It appears, then, that thousands of laboring men in 
the ''prosperous" State of Massachusetts are on the 
verge of pauperism. And as production on a great 
scale becomes more general throughout the country, 
the dependence of Labor on those who must control 
that mode of production will be more complete, and 
the chances will be multiplied of the creation of a vast 
pauper-class. And this fact puts before us in a more 
full and adequate form the primary grievance of the 

* pp. 434-5. 

f p. 532. These Reports, it should perhaps be said, betray a strong bias in 
favor of the working-classes, but they are, no doubt, trustworthy, as far as they 
go, in their statements of fact^ while the question suggests itself how their 
writers received this bias. 

2 
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working-men. They do not complain merely that they 
get so little, but that they are far from sure of getting 
that. A variety of circumstances quite beyond their 
control, such as illness, injury, the stoppage or the 
destruction of a mill, the failure of a company, may in 
a moment throw multitudes of them upon charity. 
The author of one of the Cobden Club Essays, who 
may be presumed to state their case from the position 
of an intelligent and sympathizing observer, declares 
the great object of the Labor Movement in England, as 
understood by the most intelligent members of the 
Trades Unions, to be, not the exaction of the highest 
possible wages, but the making employment and sub- 
sistence less precariovs* 

But the primary grievance is not the only one. A 
life of simple drudgery must be in most cases little 
better than the life of a beast of burden. Much of 
what is best and highest in manhood will be dwarfed 
and withered for want of use. It is not only the mind 
which suffers; the moral nature suffers too. To say 
nothing of other influences, hurtful to character, which 
accompany a lot of excessive hardship, one who is shut 
out from higher enjoyments will be tolerably sure to 
resort to the enjoyments of the animal. And for many 
men almost the only pleasure within their reach is that 
which comes in the process of getting drunk. A phy- 
sician, who is well known as a man of letters, has some- 
where said that drinking never ruined a man ; the habit 
finds him ruined, and merely disposes of him. In other 
words, when a man has been broken down by care or 
sorrow or sin, intemperance comes, like the vulture 
which attacks the dying camel, and completes the work 
of destruction. This statement needs limitation, but it 
suggests one reason for believing that drunkenness 

* Second Series, p. 373. 
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would be lessened if the condition of the poorer 
laborers could be bettered. And it would be bettered 
if it were to become possible for them to earn a com- 
fortable living by an amount of labor which would give 
them time for mental culture. Men who are already- 
dissipated, might destroy themselves a little faster; 
men who have passed the period when new habits are 
easily formed, might keep their old habit of intellectual 
sluggishness ; but one of the conditions which induce 
dissipation would be removed, and the influences which 
tend in our republican society to make readers and 
thinkers would act more rapidly and powerfully on 
another generation. 

We thus have the laborers' second grievance clearly 
before us ; besides getting too little he gives too 
much. Not always, perhaps not most often in this 
country, but still very often, even here, his whole store 
of vital energy is expended day by day and week by 
week in physical toil. That is, he does what his em-t 
ployer seldom thinks it wise to do, he invests everything ; 
there is no reserve of strength, which is his wealth, 
for the service of brain and heart. In the light of such 
facts the demand which enrages Capital and disgusts 
Political Economy, '' More Pay — Less Work," appears, 
if not reasonable, at any rate intelligible. 

And intelligible it ought to be to scholars above all 
men, for there is no set of men who are more thoroughly 
convinced than scholars that they are underpaid and 
overworked. The scholar-class is better off, certainly, 
than the mass of unskilled laborers, better off in some 
respects, and especially with respect to that which 
makes its members scholars, their intellectual furniture 
and training, than laborers in general, and yet multi- 
tudes of this class do feel deeply the same sort of griev- 
ances. Their share of material wealth is very small. 
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If they grow rich it is not often by doing scholars' 
work. For most of them great accumulations are out 
of the question. Most of them, probably, are in the 
proper sense poor men, that is they have small incomes, 
and little or nothing laid by. In early life, particularly, 
they are familiar with some of the bitterest experiences 
of poverty. The position of the young lawyer, the 
young physician, the young author, the young artist, is 
in many cases quite as trying as that of the young me- 
chanic. And the secret history of most universities 
and colleges, of this college among the rest, contains 
many sad and some tragic records of hardships, borne 
voluntarily perhaps, but still borne, by those to whom 
wisdom was more than bread. And their reward, how- 
ever great, has most often not been either gold or fame. 
Scholars, scholars in the strictest and highest sense, 
have toiled and are toiling now, in utter obscurity, for 
wages which a skilled working-man would scorn. It is 
thought a proper matter of reproachful comment that 
some operatives in Massachusetts receive but two dollars 
a day, but this is more than some country ministers 
receive. Among the most familiar instances of ill-paid 
labor are those furnished by English curates and Ameri- 
can home-missionaries. The case of teachers is very 
similar. According to the Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education, made a year ago, the average 
monthly pay of male teachers in the public schools of 
that State was sixty-three dollars and ten cents ; of 
female teachers, thirty-one dollars and twenty-nine 
cents.* Many of these instructors, it is true, can scarcely 
be included in the class of scholars, even with the com- 
prehensive definition which I have given, (though 
many can be,) and yet their work is essentially scholars' 

-* p. 122. 
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work, it is brain- work, and the compensation of all may 
fairly be taken into account in estimating the market- 
price of that sort of effort. When we turn to those 
who are engaged in the higher education, we find that 
for such as depend on their salaries for support the task 
of meeting the year's expenses is hard enough. In 
some cases it can not be done at all without a large 
amount of extra work, the whole of which is over-work^ 
work which it is hurtful to them to do. 

The poverty of poets and artists has been a bye- word. 
They do frequently achieve both fame and fortune, but 
very many famous men have died before fortune found 
them, while some have starved to death. Goldsmith's 
" Description of an Author's Bed-chamber " throws 
some light on the money value of literary labor in his 
day, and he may himself have sometimes been worse 
lodged than the poor fellow whom the Muse found 

** stretched beneath a rug." 

while, though 

'' The mom was cold, he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire ; 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored. 
And five cracked teacups graced the chimney-board ; 
A nightcap decked his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night — a stocking all the day." 

And Goldsmith has preserved the story of the Italian 
artist who paid for his dinner by painting the inn-keeper's 
sign, and perished by the road-side before he could earn 
another meal.* And there are hundreds who, after 
having by applications of science, as inventors, enlarged 
beyond computation the tribute which Nature pays to 
man, might well inscribe on the walls of our palaces of 
industry the complaint which Virgil wrote on Caesar's 
gate, '' Sic vos, non vobis."f And above their graves 

* Caravaggio. 

f Part of an address to birds, sheep, bees, and oxen, whom the poet describes 
as being producers, like himself, for the advantage of others; "Thus ye, not 
for yourselves, Ac." 
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we may trace the bitter words in which Moore depicts 
the fate of Sheridan : 

" In the woods of the North there are insects which prey 
On the brain of the elk till his very last sigh! 
Oh, Genius I thy patrons, more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy brains and then leave thee to die.** 

When Labor points angrily to her ancient crown, set 
upon her brow with the curse of heaven, and asks why 
she alone should wear it, while Wealth has her garlands 
and Thought her laurel-wreath, we, so far as we speak 
for Thought, can answer that the toilers with heart and 
brain know more of thorns than of laurels ; we can tell 
her of a hunger for more than bread, when the mind 
calls in vain for the food it feeds on, when the scholar, 
in his penury, sees leanness entering into his soul. And 
we can point to other griefs than these, to chains and 
dungeons, to the scaffold and the rack; we can show 
her Cicero baring his neck to the hireling's knife; 
Socrates smiling over the cup of hemlock ; nay, is it 
not our right to show her the whole bright array of 
Truth's confessors and martyrs, of all who have suffered 
and perished because they would not yield intellect and 
conscience to the bondage of the strong ? .Vnd we can 
tell of the torture borne by the spirit which both nature 
and training have made sensitive from misapprehension 
and neglect and contempt, from the utter refusal of 
those to whom the herald of the great Unseen must 
speak to heed his message. It is in such coin that the 
world often pays the thinker. Compensation which 
shall correspond to the value of what he knows that he 
ought to give the world, whether of wisdom or of noble 
passion, he does not seek for. These values cannot be 
measured. But he has abundant experience of that 
sorrowful indignation which is kindled wherever honest 
work is done for the covetous, the cruel and the scorn- 
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fill. And he knows fiiU as well as those who labor with 
their hands, what too much labor means. The scholar's 
record of over- work closes with such words as "palsy," 
and "blindness," and "madness," and "suicide." It is 
the common lot of either class to get too little and give 
too much. 

There are, moreover, evils, social and political, grow- 
ing out of vast accumulations, which the laborer, except 
so far as he becomes a thoughtful student, as indeed 
many have become, cannot regard with half the abhor- 
rence and dread which they inspire in us. The degra- 
dation of manhood and of womanhood which must fol- 
low supreme devotion to material good ; the power to 
break laws, and the more baneful power to make laws, 
laws which turn the State into the jackal of the lion. 
Wealth ; the huge inheritances which are nothing but 
dunghills breeding flies, or cess-pools exhaling poison ; 
these are things which we loathe and fear. It does not 
become the scholar, and least of all the Christian scholar, 
to cherish unmingled contempt for any man. Could he 
forget the "Homo sum"* of Terence, he could not for- 
get the "considering thyself ^^'f of Paul. But the hard- 
working scholar must feel all that the hard-working arti- 
san has a right to feel, it is well if his soul is clear of 
what none can feel without sin, when he sees the uses to 
which great wealth, fairly won, it may be, comes often 
in the hands of those who did not win nor ever could 
have won it. Men by whose personal endeavor the 
world is richer in nothing, employ the fruit of other 
men's toil and thought in making the world still poorer 
than it was in innocence and joy and trustfulness. 
When we look on such things, the boyish outcry of Ten- 

''^ " I am a man; and I regard nothing which is human as foreign to me." 

f GalatiansY, 1. 
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nyson's lover comes to us charged with the stem mean- 
ing of a prophet's imprecation : 

"Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool !" 

Would those whose tenure of wealth, honestly gained 
and nobly used, renders them the rightful custodians of 
social privilege, treat ''fools" of this sort as already the 
outcasts which they will scarcely fail to make themselves 
at last, their wealth would be safer than it is. 

While scholars, partly because they less often suffer 
the extreme of destitution than working-men, atid still 
more because their task itself is very often, as Coleridge 
said of poetry, "its own exceeding great reward," do 
not commonly share the discontent of laborers, it is 
plain that they are abundantly qualified to understand 
it, and may easily put themselves in sympathy with the 
desires and convictions which produce it. 

And yet there is real danger that sympathy will be 
withheld in consequence of the modes of speech and of 
action in which the laborer's discontent finds expres- 
sion. There is touch to alarm, perhaps there is even 
more to disgust us in the fashion in which he is daily 
putting his complaints on record. We feel it to be a 
most unscholarlike fashion ; we sometimes feel it to be 
most unmanly. Our training has prepared us to turn 
away from those who will not address us with calm, 
impartial statements of fact ; we do not refuse to listen 
to passionate utterances, but the passion must not be 
ungovernable, above all, it must not be ignoble. Nev- 
ertheless we shall discredit our own claim to the boasted 
impartiality of the scholar, if we simply stop our ears 
against the outcry because it sounds wild and harsh, 
without even an effort to discriminate among the mani- 
fold voices which compose it. We know well enough 
that the working-men might say much which would be 
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worth our hearing; both the experiences which we 
share with them and the traditions which are ours alone 
require us to ascertain what the real working-men do 
say ; we can then decide better whether the noise they 
make is wholly senseless. 

And to begin with, we must call to mind a fact which 
we have learned • from history, and not very ancient 
history either, that strong popular movements generally 
enlist the co-operation of those who have only selfish 
ends to answer, and who contrive to bring into disgrace 
whatever they put their hands to. There are, especially, 
plenty of men who have as keen an eye for anything 
which promises to be a political "power" as a New 
England mill-owner has for a water-power. It does not 
make the slightest difference which way the stream runs 
if it will turn their wheels and grind their grist. Such 
men have flocked to the support of the Labor Reformers 
with lies and sophisms, old and new, and these, in com- 
bination with the honest mistakes and the sometimes 
criminal violence of the working-men, have made the 
cause of the latter unsavory enough. Now it is impor- 
tant to know that these men are both suspected and dis- 
liked by many of the most determined advocates of 
Labor Reform. Thomas Wright, the English "journey- 
man engineer," who speaks boldly and solemnly against 
what he conceives to be the oppression of Wealth and 
Capital, declares that the so-called leaders of the working 
classes wholly misrepresent them, that they are untrust- 
worthy, self-seeking wire-pullers.* He may misjudge 
individuals, but his testimony is sufficient proof that 
those who talk loudest do not always speak for the body 
of intelligent laborers. In this country, a few weeks 
ago, fully two hundred known politicians are said to 

* Contemporary Review, October, IStl. 
3 
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have applied in vain for permission to address a working- 
men's meeting. 

It is a still more important fact, that the laboring 
classes are not yet prepared to "declare war upon 
society." Neither in England nor America, as persons 
who should be well-informed assure us, have commun- 
istic theories gained much acceptance among them. K 
the case be otherwise, if the working-men, as a body, 
have adopted the socialistic maxim that " property is 
robbery," if they have committed themselves to the 
crusade against Marriage, if Religion is to be dealt with 
by them as the foe of humanity, then, indeed, the batfle 
of Armageddon is upon us. There is nothing left us, 
then, but to gird on our swords and prove whether 
the old war-cry, "Pro aria et focis^^' "For altars and 
hearth-stones," has lost its inspiration, whether manly 
hearts are still strong for holy love and generous wrath, 
whether "Freedom," and "Womanhood," and "The 
Rights of Conscience" are still words of power which 
may summon the brave to fight and die. We shall have, 
to fight for Freedom, for that wiU be denounced. We 
have heard lately that much which we had thought well 
and wisely done has been a "failure," and it need not 
surprise us to hear, as we do hear, that Freedom is a 
failure. When society has been reorganized by the 
prophets of Nature, no man may say or do the thing he 
will, while some " Council of Ten " will undertake to do 
for us all that Providence does, and much that Provi- 
dence leaves undone. And we shall have to fight for 
Womanhood, for when home ceases to be a shrine and 
castle, woman can be vestal and queen no longer. And 
we shall have to fight for the Rights of Conscience, for 
when it shall be decreed that worship is a waste of time 
the Christian slave must forbear to worship. 
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But for the present such perils do not seem imminent, 
certainly not here. The theory that ownership is a sin, 
in other words that there should be no such thing as 
getting rich, no such thing as making money, does not 
commend itself to the American mind. Our working- 
men, too, have some regard left for homes and firesides. 
If their homes are often sad ones, they are still sacred. 
Such men share our abhorrence of the desecration which 
wild schemers are planning, and whatever oracles they 
may resort to they will not take counsel of our modern 
Pythoness. And to many of them the oracles of God 
are precious. They feel that the Bible is the poor man's 
comfort, as it is the rich man's monitor, and it will not 
be easy to make them see enemies in those who in this 
land bear the message of the carpenter's Son. The 
laboring men of America are not plotting against Prop- 
erty, the Family, or Religion ; we have simply to take 
care that increasing hardships do not tempt them into 
such conspiracies. 

But are they not conspirators, after all ? What are 
we to say of strikes, of Trades Unions, of the Inter- 
national? Have we not here, if not conspiracies, at 
least dangerous and immoral combinations? Here we 
meet an unmistakably genuine expression of the 
working-man's discontent ; is it not of such a sort as 
effectually to repel the sympathy which we might have 
felt ? 

Let us try to answer these questions carefully and 
honestly. And first, as respects the abstract rightful- 
ness of such combinations, whether small or great, 
whether local or universal, there seems to be hardly 
any doubt in thoughtful minds. For example, Black- 
wood's Magazine pronounces the determination of 
working-men to stand by one another in obtaining 
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adequate wages "unassailable in respect of principle."* 
The London Quarterly has nothing to say, or had 
nothing to say, five years ago, " against the legality of 
strikes, "f And probably most of us would assent to a 
statement about the International as carefully guarded 
as one made in the last number of the North American 
Review, that in so far as it " acts as a radical reformer 
of society," and " in so far as it is a militant champion of 
suffering and enslaved humanity * * every unpreju- 
diced man may give it and ought to give it his 
sympathy, his approbation, and, if needs be, his co- 
operation."! And we should admit further, that Labor 
organizations are not only right, but sometimes necessary. 
Capital evidently has the individual laborer at an im- 
mense disadvantage; it is just as evident that the 
temptation to abuse his power is often too strong for 
the capitalist, as a similar temptation used to be too 
strong for the feudal lord and for the modem slave-holder. 
There is need, for the time being at any rate, of a 
counter-power, to be created by combinations of 
laborers. Sir Archibald Alison said, twelve years ago, 
at Glasgow, that strikes are necessary "'against the 
power of capital.''! Still further it must be conceded 
that these combinations, so far as they have matched them- 
selves with mere selfishness, and not with irresistible 
forces, have proved their utility. Thus, there is a vast 
amount of testimonv to the beneficial effects of the 
English Trades t'nions. The Count of Paris, the Or- 
leanist claimant of the throne of France, has warmly 
defended them, and the best firiends of America in 
England are the firiends of the L'nionists. These societies 
have compelled Capital to listen to the just complaints 

^ Quocel by George Potter, in the Contempomr Review. June. I STO. 

t October. 1S6T. ♦ April, 1372. p. 375. 

I Quoted in the Seoond Report i*f tbe Massachusetts Labor Bureau, p. 3S, note^ 
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of Labor ; they have led to earnest efforts to secure a 
better adjustment of the relations of Labor and Capital ; 
they have produced Boards of Arbitration, before which 
manufacturers and operatives have actually succeeded 
in laying their respective "cases" in a reasonable form; 
they have prepared the way for well considered and 
practicable schemes of co-operation. In this country, 
where the real grievances of the working class are so 
much slighter, it is probable that Labor organizations of 
all sorts include a larger proportion of restless and tur- 
bulent men, who would be dissatisfied under any con- 
dition of things ; but even /Vmerican capitalists may have 
lessons to learn which only combinations of workmen 
can teach them. 

Such combinations then are, in themselves considered, 
right ; as instruments of self-defense they are necessary ; 
within certain limits they are useful. And now it must 
be further said, in behalf of working-men, that many of 
them are as well aware as anybody of the existence of 
limitations. They recognize the fact that wages may be 
affected by causes beyond human control ; they under- 
stand that a general advance of wages involves a general 
advance of prices ; they know that the hours of labor 
may be so much shortened that universal loss will follow. 
But they can say, on the other hand, that there are 
some things which nobody knows yet, and which it is 
important that we all should know. No man can tell 
exactly at what point the great forces which act on 
production and consumption and distribution become 
inflexible. These are the forces which the science of 
Political Economy investigates, and political economists 
differ somewhat in their conclusions. It would be un- 
worthy of the scholar to ridicule the science on that 
account, but it would be more unworthy of him to turn 
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a deaf ear to those who affirm that they often find the 
working of economic laws intolerably cruel. We know, 
of course, that the laws must work ; the law of Supply 
and Demand, for example, will influence both wages 
and profits, and no congress of laborers or of legislators 
can repeal it, any more than it can repeal the law of 
gravitation. But this fact does not justify us in whole- 
sale denunciation of all '^ artificial" attempts to regulate 
its operation. The greater part of human work consists 
in attempts either to bend to our own uses, or to 
neutralize the results of natural forces. You have no 
hesitation about providing artificial light when the sun 
has gone down, or artificial heat when he has crossed 
the equator, and you do not expect to be complained of 
for interfering with the revolution of the earth, or with 
its motion in its orbit. To take a case more nearly 
analogous to the one before us, when we find a district, 
otherwise habitable, overlooked in the distribution of 
water by the atmospheric currents, we contrive methods 
of irrigation, and we even talk about compelling the 
precipitation' of moisture by replacing the ancient 
forests. It is true that we make sad mistakes in these 
attempts sometimes, and the discovery of the proper 
method of so directing the force which proceeds from 
the human will upon the force which is at work under 
the impulse of nature as to produce a satisfactory 
resultant is often learned after a long series of experi- 
ments and failures. Now, suppose we regard the Labor 
Reformers as conducting experiments, rash and perilous 
some of them, in order to ascertain the point and the 
angle at which the desires of the producer should strike 
the law of Supply and Demand. Few things would con- 
tribute more to the well-being of society than accurate 
knowledge just here, and we may pardon at least the 
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rashness of the experiments, when we remember that 
under the benign operation of this law men have worked 
eighteen hours a day. 

So far we find no excuse for withholding our sym- 
pathy from the Labor Movement. Nor is such excuse to 
be found in the fact that its leaders have adopted some 
unsound theories. These men can both talk and write 
very instructively, nevertheless, and if we want them to 
listen to reason we shall do well to set them the ex- 
ample. But they are charged, further, with resorting 
to violence and crime in their attempts to right them- 
selves, and the charge is, unfortunately, too true. A 
very dark history of cruelty and baseness is furnished 
by the swt)rn testimony of working-men, testifying 
about themselves. Where it is so easy to defend in the 
abstract, it has been made much less easy to defend his- 
torically. Thus strikes are, in point of fact, very often 
foolish, and sometimes wicked. The Trades Unions have, 
at intervals, gone far to justify the description given of 
them, when they began to attract attention in England, 
by that fast friend of the working classes, Dr. Arnold, 
as " a fearful engine of mischief, ready to riot or assassi- 
nate."* And the International, without the slightest 
necessity, as it would seem, made itself morally respon- 
sible for the crimes committed by the French Commune, 
and got into a childish passion with mankind for dis- 
approving of murder, f Most fair-minded observers are 
now daily disgusted by the insolent tone which working- 
men so often adopt in addressing their employers, 
insolent not for their failure '^ to order themselves lowly 
and reverently to their betters," but for their failure to 
render the respect which man owes man. But violence, 
if not insolence, is now and long has been earnestly 

* Life and Correspondence, i, p. 396. Fourth Enj2:lish edition, 
f See North American Review, April, 1872, pp. 36H-5. 
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deprecated by most of those who direct the Labor Move- 
ment, and they affirm, with apparent reason, that the 
working-men are learning self-control. And few things 
will strengthen them to be calm, and just, and wise, like 
the assurance of fellow-feeling from us their fellow- 
workers. To apply to this case two forcible sayings 
which have a far wider application, — if we get the power 
to rule them by showing them sympathy, they will let 
us serve them by telling them the truth. 

We have now to consider the relations of the scholar- 
class to Capital, to ascertain what point of sympathy 
there is between us and the men who make money. It 
can be stated briefly, and it is this : The instrument of 
the capitalist is Thought Capital in the proper sense, 
as distinguished • from the capitalist, is part, and only a 
part, of the material which he works upon) what he works 
with^ his tools, are his intellectual faculties, and these are 
the tools which we work with. The man who accumu- 
lates great wealth may generally be presumed to have 
made large use of his intellect, while the man who 
directs an extensive business, who organizes and con- 
trols a great system of forces, material and immaterial, 
has a large intellect to make use of He is one for 
whom the scholar should cherish not only sympathy but 
a very profound respect. Such a man's brain is of the 
sort which makes commanders and statesmen ; he is the 
intellectual peer of scholars of the first rank ; he is a 
thinker whom most of us ought to recognize as vastly 
our superior. Now we have so little in common with 
these men in other respects, their pursuits and habits of 
life are usually so unlike ours, that we are much disposed 
to overlook this bond of sympathy. We fancy, possibly 
we know, that they look down on us for our poverty, 
and we revenge ourselves by looking down on them as 
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intellectual paupers. We brand them with Philistinism, 
and congratulate ourselves that they can have no fellow- 
ship with us who are of the circumcision. Nevertheless, 
great as is the value of the training which culture gkires, 
it is not so great that men of culture can afford to despise 
the training given by the intense activity of mind which 
distinguishes successful men of business. Nor is it quite 
fair to apply the term ''intellectual" only to the man 
who feeds his intellect. The idle scholar, he who con- 
sorts with the Muses because he finds good entertain- 
ment on Parnassus, but never remembers that less for- 
tunate mortals ought to be somehow the better for the 
choice company he keeps, is not only less respectable 
than the man who toils, honestly, among day-books and 
ledgers; he is unspeakably more insignificant in the 
world of thought. And many of the cultured class who 
are not mere epicures, who do attempt with voice or 
pen, with brush or chisel, to counsel and comfort and 
exalt mankind, are really doing less to prove the value 
of trained and powerful intellects than some who think 
chiefly through balance-sheets and steam engines. The 
first part, at least, of the legend of Prometheus, that 
which relates his theft of fire from the gods for the 
benefit of men, receives a more complete exposition to- 
day from Sir Titus Salt, the Yorkshire spinner, than 
from Sir Charles Dilke, the Republican lecturer. There 
is a good deal more of the " fire of the Immortals " in 
the pleasant factory village of Saltaire than in the 
statistics of the Queen's housekeeping, which set poor 
men to breaking one another's heads. 

And capitalists, in their character of thinkers, have a 
grievance in common with us. A notion which has 
gained some currency among the classes who work with 

their hands, is that brain- work has no economic value. 
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Few of the leaders of the Labor Movement entertain 
this theory in its baldest form ; they generally intend 
to set something like a proper estimate upon mental 
toil. But there is much loose and foolish talk of this 
sort; that ''every penny of taxation is really paid by 
the working-classes," because it is impossible for the 
"non-producer to contribute anything of his own."* 
And some men seem seriously to believe that nobody 
has a right to his dinner till he has used his large 
muscles vigorously for so many hours. It would appear 
that while the brain, along with the muscles, draws sup- 
plies, in the shape of certain phosphates, from life's foster- 
mother, the earth, it is unable to pay for them, or pays 
for them only by ministering to the physical efficiency 
of the individual. In its legitimate sphere, it is the 
slave of the muscles, serving them by secreting thought, 
as the liver serves them by secreting bile ; as employed 
by those who confine themselves to the evolution of 
thought, it is a useless, or a mischief-making, idler. It is 
the tale-telling Joseph of the body, and binds sheaves 
only in Dreamland. And it is purely in virtue of what 
it sees in Dreamland that it claims obeisance from the 
industrious flexors and extensors. Capitalists, and all 
who employ their minds about material production, are 
even more wronged by this depreciation of mental effort 
than we are. What would production be without these 
men ? It is not muscle but brain which has mastered 
Nature. "The triumph of Mind over Matter" is a 
phrase so trite that one hardly likes to repeat it pub- 
licly ; but its very triteness marks it as the witness of 
all men's speech to the fact that our civilization is the 
child of Thought. But for thought we should be living 
in caves and feeding on acorns ; but for thought, and 

* Letter to Oladstone in the International Herald, April 13, 1872. 
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those uses of thought which pertain to Capital, we 
should be in perpetual peril of starvation — the fate of 
Persia might be the fate of the world. In short, in the 
words of a writer in the Cobden Club Essays, whom I 
have already quoted, "the organizer and controller of 
work is the greatest of workmen."* 

But in the face of all this even a thoughtful and well- 
read working-man can say that Capital, by which must 
be meant, apparently, whatever complements physical 
exertion, whatever the capitalist furnishes, plays but a 
minor part in Production ; that it is to the laborer what 
his tools are.f And the proposition that "Labor is the 
creator of Capital," is not only believed by many laborers, 
and therefore honestly uttered by them, but it is echoed 
by those who should be statesmen in the revised and 
corrected creed of a great party. If we are informed 
that labor of the head as well as of the hands is meant, 
then the phrase applies perfectly well to the capitalist, 
and he, as usual, gets most of the poor man's share 
along with his own. Manual labor is of course essential 
to the existence of accumulated capital, but it creates 
the accumulation in much the same sense in which 
Milton's daughters created Paradise Lost, when they 
wrote down the words at their father's dictation. You 
cannot have a tune on the organ unless somebody 
pumps in the wind; call the boy at the bellows, then, 
the "associate organist" if you like, but don't tell us 
that he "creates" the music. 

At this point we scholars find our cause thoroughly 
identified with that of Capital, or more accurately of 
the capitalist. If the brain-work of the organizer and 
guide of labor does not entitle him to compensation, 
then we do not get an honest living. If profits are in- 

* Second Series, p. 390. 

f Geo. Potter, Contemporary Review, July, 1871. 
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variably and essentially so much stolen from wages, 
then the clergyman's salary, and the author's percentage, 
and the editor's subscription-list are so many devices for 
thievery. This inference may be quite acceptable to a 
few thoughtless working-men, and to a few self-con- 
stituted champions of Labor, who have lost their wits, 
but we shall be slow to accept it. And we will remem- 
ber how even Paul the tent-maker asserted his right to 
support from those to whose minds and hearts he min- 
istered; we will remember how Paul's Divine Master 
declared of the heralds of Truth, that " the laborer is 
worthy of his hire." 

We are in sympathy with the capitalist, then, because 
he works with thought, as we do, and because the 
utility of our common instrument is called in question. 
Let us acknowledge this bond of union by being some- 
what less eager to have the scholar regarded as the true 
aristocrat of republican society, by being somewhat less 
eager to have the great producers classed with the 
tiers- Ml And when we have made due concession to 
our fellow-thinkers, they may be willing to listen to 
what we have to say to them, for we have something 
to say. 

A little more than a year ago an American scholar 
addressed an assemblage of college-graduates on the 
responsibilities of those who exercise the liberal profes- 
sions. He seems to have had in mind the scholar-class 
very nearly as I have defined it. And his text was the 
French proverb, — originally employed, he tells us, by a 
descendant of the ancient aristocracy of France in ap- 
pealing to the body of men who had been ennobled by 
Napoleon, — ^''Noblesse oblige,'^'' High station imposes cor- 
responding duties, " Our privilege compels us."* Let 

* Rev. E. E. Hale, Address before the Convention of Alpha Delta Phi, May, 
1871. 
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us who accept the motto as fairly ours, use it as it was 
first used. Let us say to those whose honestly earned 
wealth, whose beneficent power over economic forces, 
proves that they too are of the nobility of Thought, 
Noblesse oblige ! You wear the sword, you are noble, 
be worthy of your rank. Do not degrade your knightly 
weapon by drawing it only for gain. Leaders of men 
you are and must be ; resolve to be loved and trusted 
leaders. Count it a disgrace to be the guides and not 
also the guardians of Labor. Be ashamed to leave your 
followers in the power of foes who put them to the torture. 
If Poverty is actually upon them, at least drive back 
Hunger and Nakedness. But believe that Poverty and 
Hunger and Nakedness, yes, and Ignorance and Vice, are 
all foes of whom you are sworn, if you may, to rid the 
earth. It is that you may ride foremost of the column 
which is moving on the battlements of Want, that you 
wear the golden spurs. 

Or, to drop metaphor, use those quick, keen intellects 
of yours, as the gift of intellect should be used, for high 
and generous ends. Employ your powers of foresight 
and combination in such a development of the world's 
resources, that none whose hands are at the service of 
,your brain shall find any just desire unsatisfied. Let 
your strong, clear minds grasp the great social problem, 
and show us the right distribution of work and its 
recompense. Give us the new organization of produc- 
tion, under which there shall be no drudges — except 
willing ones, as you and we are often — and under which 
the working-man, keeping his self-respect by taking no 
more than he has fairly earned, may still take what his 
manhood forces him to ask for. This is your problem ; 
you must give it a practical solution, if it can be solved. 
And the conviction is daily gaining ground that it must 
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be solved by thought, or brute strength will usurp the 
task. Then '^Time will run back," indeed, but not to 
" fetch the age of gold." 

But when we have reached this point in our appeal to 
men of wealth, we shall perhaps pause to ask ourselves 
whether after all we are addressing them in the tone 
which befits us. If our language has savored of the 
pride of culture, it is time to give it a savor of humility. 
For somebody may chance to ask us where we got our 
culture. A man whom many of you remember with 
respect and admiration as the second President of this 
college,* once told the assembled students that they 
were all pensioners on a public charity. The means and 
appliances of a liberal education could not be furnished 
at the price which they paid ; they could get them only 
because a great part of the price had been paid by 
others. And we all know that it is only because rich men 
have been for centuries distributing their wealth in 
founding institutions like this that it has been possible 
for most scholars to acquire culture. And as they have 
built colleges for us, so they have built hospitals for the 
poor ; they have proved in more ways than I have time 
to recount that they are not indifferent to the claims 
which we urge upon them. And so we turn from them 
to the laborer; and call on him to bear witness with us 
that wealth does not always harden the heart, that those 
of whom he complains so bitterly do feel for his griefs, 
that as fast as they learn how so to help him as not to 
harm him, the help will come. 

This, gentlemen, is our position, the position of the 
mediator, standing between the armies drawn up for 
battle, and speaking to both with deep, brotherly sym- 

M— ■ ■ M Ml i~ II -^ I_^J__1M.^ 

* Rev. Henry Smith, D.D«, now of Lane Seminary. 
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pathy. We rejoice, we scholars, in being the favorites 
of Minerva ; let us prove that she has bestowed on us 
her noblest symbol. She has many symbols, which set 
forth the manifold ministries of Wisdom. She bears the 
distaflf, in token that she presides over'the Useful Arts, 
and that symbol marks the great host of Toil as in 
her service. She bears the dreadful Gorgon's head, in 
token that it is hers to destroy the monsters which prey 
upon the weak, and that symbol belongs to the child of 
Wealth, Perseus Aurigena, begotten of the Shower of 
Gold, whom Minerva teaches to conquer Fanzine, and 
make the restless Titan, Force, bow his shoulder to the 
burden.* But the symbol which delights her most is 
that which tells of her proudest triumph, when Athens, 
the home of Philosophy and Letters, became her seat. 
We can have no surer token that divine Athena loves 
us than to be bearers of the olive-bough. But let us 
fulfill our mission under a higher impulse than can 
come from pagan story, than the wish to be known as 
servants of Wisdom. Let this be our motto and our 
inspiration, ''Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God." 

* According to one legend, it was Perseus who turned Atlas into a mountain, 
and thus compelled him to sustain the heavens. 
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